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ITANOKO, 


THE  NOBLE-MINDED  NEGRO. 


PART  II. 


AS  soon  as  Bruno  had  finished  his  narrative  Itanoko  ©x- 
claimed,  “  how  awful !  Theodore  has  injured  me  much, 
yet  I  pity  him,’*  He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  a 
gentle  knock  at  the  door  disturbed  them.  A  stranger  then 
entered  the  chamber  without  ceremony,  and  said, u  Which  of 
-you  is  Itanoko,  and  which  is  his  friend  ?”  Itanoko  and  Otou 
bowed.  “  Then  lam  right,”  said  he,  and  immediately  twen¬ 
ty  armed  men  came  in,  seized  them  both,  and  loaded  them 
with  irons.  “  What  have  they  done  ?”  said  the  trembling 
Bruno.  u  Why  enter  thus  abruptly  my  apartment  ?”  “  I  am 
sorry,  Sir,”  said  the  first  man  that  entered,  “  it  should  happea 
in  your  house,  but  we  must  obey  your  orders.  Bruno  em¬ 
braced  his  friends  before  they  were  dragged  away.  They  were 
taken  to  a  prison  where  the  sun  was  entirely  hid  from  their 
view,  and-  were  likewise  separated/. 

When  Itanoko  was  alone  all  tf|at  occupied  his  thoughts 
was  the  trouble  that  he  had  broughT'on  his  friend  Otou.  °On 
raising  his  eyes  to  behold  his  solitary  abode,  it  made  him 
shrink  with  horror ;  large  heavy  irons  ornamented  the  cell. 
In  the  middle  hung  a  melancholy  lamp,  which,  by  its  dying 
flame,  rendered  the  dungeon  far  more  dismal. 

Here,  in  separate  cells,  they  remained  several  weeks,  and 
their  only  sustenance  was  bread  and  water.  At  length  one 
of  the  jailors  entered  Itanoko’*  cell,  and  bade  him  follow 
him.  “  Whither,”  thought  he,  “  are  they  going  to  lead  me? 
To  death  perhaps.  No  matter,  1  am  ready.” 

He  soon  found  himself  before  a  judge  and  his  secretary. 
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The  judge  making  his  appearance,  Itanoko  asked  him  if  he 
was  a  Christian.  “  Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “  Then  answer 
truly,”  said  the  judge,  “  to  the  questions  which  I  shall  put  to 
you.”  “  I  always  speak  the  truth,”  replied  Itanoko.  “  Did 
you  know  Urban  ?”  said  the  judge.  “  Yes,”  was  the  answer. 

“  When  and  where  ?”  Itanoko  related  his  little  history. 

The  judge  then  continued  his  questions.  “Did  you  not 
owe  him  vengeance?”  “  I  certainly  did,”  replied  Itanoko. 

“  Write  his  answer,”  said  the  judge  to  the  secretary.  “  Do 
you  know  this  cutlass?”  Itanoko  looked  at  the  cutlass  which 
was  shown  him.  “  I  do,  it  is  mine.”  “Why  is  it  stained 
with  blood?”  enquired  the  judge.  “I  left  it  on  the  spot 
where  Urban  was  assinated.”  “  How  do  you  know  that  Ur¬ 
ban  was  murdered  ?”  “  I  was  present.”  “  And  who  were  his 
murderers  ?”  Two  negroes.”  “  Did  you  know  them  ?” 
“No.”  “Who  is  Otou?"  “My  friend.”  “Was  he  pre-  < 
sent?”  “No.”  “Are  you  sure  you  were  alone?”  “Yes.” 

“  Do  you  know  this  remnant  of  a  handkerchief?”  “  Yes.” 

“  Is  it  yours.”  “  Yes,  I  bound  up  Urban’s  wounds  with  it.” 

“  Is  it  not  your  mark?”  “  No,  it  is  Otou’s.”  “  Was  your 
friend  with  you?”  “  I  have  already  told  you  no.”  “You 
say  the  handkerchief  is  yours,  yet  the  mark  is  not.”  “  Sir, 
hitherto  politeness  had  induced  me  to  answer  your  questions, 
but  allow  me  now  to  ask  by  what  right  you  make  all  those 
enquiries?”  “  By  what  right !  Your  humble  situation,  this 
place,  and  my  appearance,  should,  ere  this,  liavetold  you  I 
am  your  judge.”  “  You  should  have  informed  me  of  this 
sooner,”  said  Itanoko;  “for  having  committed  no  crime,  I 
am  in  no  need  of  a  judge.”  “  I  pardon  your  ignorance,  I 
have  not  a§  yet  said  you  are  a  criminal,  though  appearances 
are  strongly  against  you. '  You  say  this  handkerchief  belongs 
to  your  friend  Otou ;  it  is  therefore  evident  he  was  with  you.” 

“  Sir,”  answered  Itanoko,  boldly,  “  it  was  given  to  me  at 
parting  in  a  battle.  I  therefore  set  a  great  value  on  it,  and 
nothifig  but  "humanity  could  have  induced  me  to  have  taken 
it  from  my  neck.  I  confess  that  even  then  it  pained  me.” 
“Well,”  said  the  judge,  “  the  result  of  this  examination  is, 
that  Mr.  Urban  has  been  assassinated  by  two  negroes.  This 
man  has  owned  the  cutlass  and  the  piece  of  handkerchief 
which  lay  on  the  spot  at  the  lime  of  the  murder.  I  therefore 
conclude,  that  he  and  his  comrade  Otou  were  the  murderers 
of  Mr.  Urban.”  “Oh,  heavens!  I  his  murderer !”  said  Ita¬ 
noko,  who  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

Assistance  was  immediately  procured,  and  on  his  recovery 
they  presented  him  a  cup  of' liquor,  which  he  immediately 
pushed  away.  “  Vengeance  or  death  !”  he  cried.  The  judge 
ordered  all  out  of  the  room,  except  Itanoko.  “Now  speak' 
the  truth,  did  you  not  murder  Urban?”  “  You  may  insult 
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without  fear  a  man  in  his  fetters."  “  Come,  come,  you  are 
accused  of  the  crime,  and  may  therefore  as  well  confess. 
Itanoko  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  “  Good  heaven  .  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  “  his  life  was  indeed  in  my  power,  but  I  did  my 
utmost  to  recover  his  wounds.  There  is  one  being  who  knows 
all  the  misery  which  he  has  caused  me.  v  Ah  grant  him  thy 


1T1The  judge  called  in  the  jailor.  “  Obey  my  orders,  conduct 
this  man  away.”  They  took  off  Itanoko’s  irons,  and  he  was 
led  to  an  apartment.  lie  beheld  Otou,  Ferdinand,  HonOrta, 
and  Bruno.  Itanoko  fell  on  the  neck  of  Otou,  and  exclaim¬ 
ed  “  Oh  my  friend,  it  is  through  me  you.  have  suffered. 
Bruno,  Ferdinand,  and  gentle  Hdnoria,  endeavoured  to  con¬ 
sole  them.  “  Oh  forbear,  cease,  cease,  my  heart  fails  me! 

He  sunk,  but  recovered  only  to  rave,  “Where  is  Urban,  let 
him  come.  I  wish  to  see  him.  Urban,  I  have  clone  nothing 
to  you  Why  then  hate  me?  Your  children  do  not.  lie 
was  now  brought  into  the  air.  “  Ah  !  I  recollect— but  say, 
what  has  happened?  where  am  1?  In  the  arms  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand!  Do  you  not  know  me?”  “Yes,  I  do,  it  is  my  ber- 
dinand!  I  saved  your  life,  bat  you  were  worthy  of  it— i 
saved  the  life  of  your  father,  whom  they  say  was  murdered 
by  me.”  “  But,  Ferdinand,  did  you  say  1  murdered  him. 
“Recal  your  senses,  these  are  your  lriends  who  surround 
vou.  Let  me  conjure  you  to  be  careful  of  yourself;  it  not 
for  your  friends  yet  for  Amelia’s  sake.”  “  Amelia  !  ah  may 
she  be  happv  !”.  “  She  cannot  be  so  without  you,  ’  remarked  - 

old  Bruno.  *“  Oh,  my  friends  !  (said  itanoko)  then  it  is  no 
dream.  I  thought  myself  still  in  the  hideous  dungeon. 

Alas!  I  saw  vou  there  every  day.” 

Ferdinandnow  related  all  that  had  happened.  lie  under¬ 
stood  that  two  unknown-  negroes  had  murdered  his  father  ; 
he  therefore  demanded  justice.  A  great  number  of  people 
consequently  surrounded  the  bed  of  the  expiring  Urban  to 
catch  his  last  words,  which  were  fatal  to  the  cause  of  ltanc- 
ko,  as  death  had  prevented  an  exclamation  of  his  meaning. 

Theodore  did  all  in  his  power  to  recal  his  senses.  At  last 
Urban  opened  his  mouth ;  all  was  hushed  to  hear  what  he 
said.  In  a  faint,  broken  voice,  he  exclaimed,  “  two  negroes— 
— — — he  could  not  proceed,  his  breath  forsook  him,  atiu 
he  expired,  though  certainly  he  appeared  as  if  he  wished  to 
sav  more.  The  feelings  of  Ferdinand,  when  he  heard  this 
sad  news,  cannot  be  described.  “  Unhappy  man  that  I  am, 
said  he  to  himself;  “  Itanoko!  oh  it  cannot  be  true;  no, 
no,  it  cannot  be.”  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  interfere,  aria 
with  horror  he  thought  upon  the  ignominious  death  that 
awaited  his  dear  friend  Itanoko,  and  of  which  he  had  been., 
the  innocent  cause. 
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.  After  a  few  entreaties  however  from  Ferdinand  the* 
dreadful  sentence  which  awaited  them  P  *  ^ 

"A'as  saS  2 

nX„i:„r;iv«d  °  ti ^  “Vs  ^ 

saftar 

ready”  Tp  !.n  ^  ’  "!y  soul>  come,  here,  I  am 

*n  v  trip  ml !  »  d“or.  opened,  in  rushed  Honoria-«  Live,  live 
nef  “  H  .  lerdinand  then  entered,  and  led  them  to  Bru- 

ft u  a,  h"  £■“  -T,, T,erverL  ’  saLd  he-  »“«*•  i  ow 
know  by  what  «» 

nend  (said  Itanoko),  I  ,’mreatyou  to  be  hasty  ta  JitTJST 

~*rZv:s  rh hsve 

ard  conflserf  ?lly  fin‘S b.ed’  when  two  ot' them  rame  forward 

that  no  man  shall  criminate  himself;  so  when  they  have a£ 

ru!ehSui^feitCr^SSi0n’  the-V  w,!1  ^*ave  leave  to  return 
sentiments  i,v^'  i  -  S'8  ViS1<r  10  nnagine  than  to  describe  the 

x*p£&  bS  «<* 

I  fie  next  morning  they  breakfasted  together,  on  which  da* 

>it;3StTfPr0m‘rdJh^  *™*>%nd  dtou Should  bl 

»bey  all  set  off  Tr°C  3  &  c^rna§e  arnved  at  the  door,  and 
ZZ  E  .,Itanuko  a"d  Otou  knew  not  where  the* 

jeregoing  to  until  they  stopped  at  the  plantation  of  Mr 

•  ,  ,  *.  inis  somewhat  disconcerted  Itanoko  lis  it  t-p 

wlnlel  im  °f  S'*  <!,ear  Amdia>  a»d  ^^t  she  suffered  ther,' 
while  he  wa*  under  the  same  roof  and  did  not  know  it.  Fm- 
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dinand  beckoned  to  Itanoko,  and,  taking/him  aside,  put  a 
deed  into  his  hand,  requesting  he  would  accept  of  his  title 
and  estates.  Itanoko  at  first  refused  the  kind  offer  till  the 
rest  of  the  company  joined  in  the  entreaty,  for  Ferdinand 
and  Houoria,  it  seems,  meant  to  retire  from  the  noisy  city. 

“  Well  then/’  said  Itanoko,  “  I  accept  it ;”  and  after  a  few 
moments  pause,  he  started  fiom  his  seat  and  flew  to  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  the  slaves. 

They  had  already  gone  to  labour.  Itanoko  rushed  among 
them,  and  said,  “  Countrymen  !  they  tell  me  I  am  your  mas¬ 
ter,  and  the  first  use.  I  shall  make  of  my  title  is  to  set  you  all 
at  liberty.” 

The  slaves  immediately  fp  11  at  the  feet  of  Itanoko  and  load¬ 
ed  him  with  their  benedb  tions.  A  general  cry  of,  “  we  shall 
once  more  see  our  dear  wives  and  children,”  filled  the  air. 
About  six  of  them  begged  to  remain  with  him  as  their  rela¬ 
tions  were  dead.  Ranoko  accepted  of  the  voluntary  ser¬ 
vices,  and  sent  the  rest  home  by  the  first  ship  that  sailed 
A  few  days  after  Itanoko  was  in  the  parlour  alone,  when 
Amelia  engrossed  .all  his  thoughts.  Having  deliberated  for 
some  time,  he  resolved,  be  the  consequences  whatever  they 
would,  to  go  in  search  of  her.  He  had  just  formed  this  reso¬ 
lution,  when  a  domestic  entered  the  room,  and  told  him  a 
gentleman  earnestly  wished  to  see  him.  “  Conduct  him  up,” 
said  Itanoko.  He  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  said,  a  Sir, 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  enquire  if  you  have  a  negro  in  your 
house  of  the  name  of  Otou.  “  Yes,  he  is  my  friend.”  “  My 
commission  is  of  a  delicate  nature;  I  am  ignorant  of  your 
consequence  here,  and  am  very  unwilling  to  do  any  thing 
which  may  be  disagreeable  to  you,  theretorfe  rely  on  your 
honour;  and  although  my  orders  are  very  peremptory,  yet 
am  here  myself  alone  to  execute  them.” 

“  Quick  to  the  business  (said  Itanoko),  “  For  here  is  an  or¬ 
der  from  the  king  to  secure  the  person  of  thou.’* 

The  word  was  thunder  to  Itanoko.  “  Ah  !  what  has  he 
done?”  said  he  in  great  agony.  ,  '  - 

“  I  knew  not,”  replied  the  stranger;  “  whither  are  you  to 
conduct  him  ?” 

“  To  France,  such  are  my  orders.”  “  But  Otou  is  no  slave* 
he  is  rather  under  the  protection  of  the  king  than  his  subject." 
’Twas  his  own  freewill  that  led  him  to  this  island,  and  my 
house  ought  to  be  respected  as  his  sacred  asylum.’* 

“Pardon  me  (said  the  stranger),  I  cannot  enter  into  dis¬ 
cussion;  here  are  my  orders  and  1  must  obey  them.”  “What! 
under  my  eyes!”  “I  feel  perfectly  that  it  will  be  easy  for 
you  to  oppose  the  execution  of  them;  but  recollect  the  dan¬ 
gerous  consequence  of  such  a  conduct.*' 

As  Itanoko  was  considering  within  himself  how  he  should 
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detain  the  officer  while  he  concealed  his  friend,  the  door 
opened,  and  Otou  made  his  appearance. 

Itanoko’*  emotions  soon  discovered  him  to  the  officer,  when 
he  said,  44  You  are  the  person  of  whom  1  am  in  search.  Otou, 

I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  king.” 

Otou  looked  at  Itanoko,  who  immediately  threw  himself 
round  his  neck,  and  said,  44  You  shall  not  go  my  dear  friend, 

I  will  call  my  slaves  to  your  aid.” 

44  Slop  (said  Otou),  I  know  of  no  crime  that  I  have  com¬ 
mitted,  therefore  I  will  go  quietly,,  and  doubt  not  but  that  1 
Hhall  soon  return^  He  then  tore  himself  from  him,  and  ac¬ 
companied  the  officer.  Itanoko  remained  in  speechless  ago¬ 
ny.  Half  an  hour  elapsed  and  r^ot  a  word  escaped  his  lips. 
At  last  starting  from  his  seat  he  exclaimed,  44  Who  would 
have  thought  my  happiness  was  of  so  short  a  duration  ?  But 
I  will  instantly  go  to  Mr.  De  C - ,  and  procure  his  as¬ 

sistance  ;  yes,  and  embark  immediately  for  Europe.”'  So  say¬ 
ing,  he  ordered  his  carriage  and  drove  off.  He  travelled  with 
*uch  expedition  that  in  six  hours  he  arrived  at  Ferdinand's. 

44  What  new  accident  has  happened  (said  Honoria,  as  Ita¬ 
noko  entered  the  room  in  evident  agitation.  He  then  related 
all  that  had  passed  concerning  Otou.  Ferdinand  gave  him 
letter  of  recommendation,  and  the  next  morning  Itanoko 
accompanied  bv  Durrfonil  set  sail  for  France. 

The  wind  being  fair  they  soon  arrived  at  Paris.  Itanoka 
immediately  visited  the  officer,  who  had  given  him  his  ad¬ 
dress*  Having  been  received  with  politeness,  Itanoko  begged 
his  permission  to  see  his  friend  Otou. 

44  That  does  not  altogether  depend  on  me  (replied  the  offi¬ 
cer),  44  but  prepare  a  memorial  and  it  shall  be  presented  to 
the  minister ;  and  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  grant  the  per¬ 
mission  you  require.”  Itanoko  thanked  him  and  gave  him 
iive-and- twenty  guineas,  as  a  reward  for  his  care  of  Otou. 

Our  hero  and  Dumenil,  who  acted  as  his  adviser,  now  vi¬ 
sited  Ferdinand's  friends.  At  the  end  of  two  days  a  letter 
from  the  officer  informed  Itanoko  that  he  had  permission  to 
see  Otou,  on  condition  that  he  was  to  accompany  him.  Ita¬ 
noko  heeded  not  that ;  he  immediately  ordered  his  carriage, 
and  drove  off’  with  such  swiftness  that  he  soon  reached  the 
prison.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  Itanoko  found 
himself  suddenly  in  the  arms  of  Otourom. 

Neither  of  them  could  speak  for  some  time.  Otou  was  the 
first  to  find  words.  ^  What  anguish  do  l  cost  you,  my  dear 
friend  ?”  44  Oh  name  it  not  (said  Itanoko),  but  inform  me 
for  what  you  are  confined.  44 1  know  not,”  said  Otou.  Three 
hours  having  thus  passed,  the  officer  told  Itanoko  that  they  ^ 
must  part  for  the  present.  Otou  then  embraced  Itanoko,  an${ 
they  separated.  The  next  morning  Itanoko  and  Dumlftit 
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went  to  one  of  Bruno’s  friends,  who  told  him  that  he  had 
seen  the  minister,  and  was  told  by  him,  that  Otou’s  crime 
was  of  too  enormous  a  nature  to  be  overlooked. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  eagerly  enquired  Itanoko. 

“  He  is  charged  with  a  rape.”  “  Impossible  J” 

“  1  fear  it  is  too  true  (replied  the  Abbe  de  S— .  «); 

“  the  minister  assured  me  there  were  incontrovertible  proofs 
against  him.  The  woman  herself  complains  in  a  letter  of  the 
unravisher.  All  that  ran  be  done  tor  the  young  man  is  to 
endeavour  to  satisfy  with  money  her  father,  who  is  a  banker, 
before  it  comes  into  the  courts  of  justice.” 

“  And  could  a  father  be  satisfied  with  any  sum,  (cried  Ita- 
uoko),  u  if  it  were  realivlhe  case?  Good  Heaven  !  ever  sur¬ 
rounded  with  difficulties  ever  entangled  with  obstacles !” 

u  Forbear,  your  impatience  is  useless  (said  the  Abbe  de 
S - — ),  “  here  is  the  banker’s  address,  visit  him  to-mor¬ 

row;  all  depends  on  his  explications.” 

“  This  is  very  surprising  (said  Itanoko,  looking  at  the 
address),'  “  it  is  the  same  banker  to  whom  Ferdinand  has 
given,  me  his  letter  of  credit.” 

“  And  fortunately  so  (said  the  Abbe  DeS - “  it  is 

already  a  happy  commencement  of  your  connexion.  Adieu. 
I  expect  you  will  both  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  and  1  will 
introduce  a  youth  to  you  who  has  visited  the  isles;  he  may 
be  able  to  amuse  you ;  he  is  a  nephew  of  mine.” 

Itanoko  and  Dum^nil  now  took  their  leave  of  the  worthy 
ecclesiastic. 

The  next  morning  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  Itanoko 
went  to  the  bankers.  He  soon  arrived  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  The  porter  opened  it.  Itanoko  asked  if  his  master 
could  be  seen.  He  answered  coarsely  he  was  not  at  home. 
u  When  will  he  return?”  “  I  know  nothing  of  it;  he  is  in. 
the  country.”  u  Well,  but  I  wish  to  speak  to  him.*  “  You 
are  not  singular,  every  body  wants  to  speak  to  him.”  “  My 
business  is  urgent.”  u  Well,  he  is  not  here.”  “  And  is  there 
no  one  to  whom  I  can  address  myself  ?*  Does  your  master 
confine  in  no  person  of  his  house?”  “  Yes,  his  cashier.”  “It 
is  fortunate,  conduct  me  to  him.”  u  He  has  been  in  Brit¬ 
tany  these  eight  days.”  “  And  when  does  he  return?”  “  To¬ 
morrow  night ;  so  if  you  will  wait  you  may  see  him.”  u  But 
mayT  be  sure?”  “  Yes,  he  will  be  here  I  dare'  say  at  five 
o’clock.”  Itanoko  then  left  him.  and  he  and  Dumenil  alter- 
wards  went  to  the  Abbe  De  S— - . 

When  they  entered  the  room,  the  Abbe’s  nephew  rose  to 
receive  them.  Itanoko  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  then 
exclaimed,  “My  God  !  it  wajs  the  youth  who  was  equerry  to 
Theodore.  He  recollected  Itanoko,  and  eagerly  flew  to  env- 
«iacc  him. 
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“  This  is  an  unexpected  meeting:,  indeed  (he  cried);  “oh, 
Itanoko  !  I  rejoice  to  see  thee  alive  and  well  ” 

Itanoko  now  related  to  the  Ahbe  that  it  was  his  nephew 
who  aided  him  m  his  flight  when  Theodore  sought  his  life. 

“  But  how  came  it,”  said  itanoko  to  Francis,  for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  youth,  “that  you  were  so  suddenly  snatch¬ 
ed  lrom  my  affection  and  gratitude  ?”  “  Believe  me,  my  dear 
friend,  that  the  conduct  ol  Theodore  so  disgusted  me  I  got 
sick  of  the  place,  and  was  determined  to  follow  the  young 
woman,  who  through  my  assistance  escaped ;  yes,- 1  wished 
to  take  her  with  me  to  my  uncle,  where  she  might  remain 
until  we  heard  from  her  father.”  “Ah!  of  whom  do  you 
speak?”  cried  Itanoko.  How ?”  replied  Francis have 
you  forgot  the  crimes  of  Theodore,  his  odious  passion,  the 

woman  whom - ?”  Amelia  faintly  uttered  Itanoko,  and 

immediately  became  motionless. 

“  Itanoko  !”  said  Francis,  supporting  him,  “  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Do  not  leave  me  in  so  short  a  time.” 

“  ^  wih  live,”  cried  Itanoko,  starting  from  his  posture* 
“  yes,  I  will  live  for  Otoe’s  sake.  Let  me  see  Amelia,  let  me 
see  her,  if  you  would  preserve  my  reason.”  “  I  will  conduct 
you  to  her.”  “  Stay,”  replied  the  Abbe,  “  your  unexpected 
appearance  might  destroy  her.  She  is  persuaded  you  no  lon¬ 
ger  exist.  1  have  placed  her  under  the  care  of  the  Abbess  of 

- a  convent  near  hand;  it  was  her  desire.  I  will 

write  to  the  Lady  Abbess,  and  beg  of  her  to  disclose  by  de¬ 
grees  to  Amelia  that  her  lover  is  still  in  existence,  lie  then 
left  the  room  to  write  the  'etter,  and  during  his  absence  Ita¬ 
noko  resumed  the  discourse. 

“  I  cannot  ebneeive  how  Amelia  could  have  preserved  such 
an  astonishing  silence;  she  must  doubtless  have  spoken  to 
you  of  me.  You  would  ngt  conceal  from  her  that  I  "was 
knowui  to  you.  Why  then  not  write  to  me  ?** 

“  Amelia  herself,”  interrupted  Francis,  “  saw  you,  but  lay 
the  guilt  of  her  silence  ou  me  alone.  Yes,  my  dear  Itanoko, 
it  was  my  crime.” 

Francis  candidly  confessed  that  he  had  not  relied  on  Ita- 
noko’s  innocence  of  the  murder  of  Urban,  and  had  commu¬ 
nicated  the  frightful  intelligence  to  the  already  wounded 
Amelia.  “  I  believed  it  to  be  necessary  (he  added)  to  extin¬ 
guish  a  hope  I  thought  vain,  and  which  preyed  on  her1  soul. 
My  attachment  for  the  unfortunate  Amelia  was  the  cause 
likewise  of  my  disclosing,  to  her  your  unfortunate  situation. 
Can  you  forgive  me,  my  dear  Itanoko  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes,  (replied  our  hero)  but  how  came  she  to  he' 
prevailed  on  to  go  with  you  when  she  knew  that  Otou  wait-- 
ed  for  her  ?” 

“  I  will  tell  you  (said  Francis).  The  very  evening  that- 
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“r^hertca^  l5jbd,iBe-which  1  *»«• 

nie.  He  went  to  take  her  vicn.al®  1  bd  a  Vegro  t0  assist 
‘  Every  thing  is  ready  for  vonr  *  d  10  a  low  voice  said, 
will  be  here  soon  agam  an/fl  l  ?^’  prepare  yourself— I 
poor  girl  thought  it  could  l  nf  “C^0U  u  ^our  friend.’  The 
ready*  by  the  time  appoh^d  ZZt*  ^  0to”’  and  Was 
take,  and  appeared  verv  iin^v^  mi80?11  dlscovered  her  mis- 

lh™«Dabb"e  Whhe  Sh'  h“ 'ver  s?„«»erSelfMfe  in 

bad  PromUer,„hprep“™A;:SS *T‘k°  lhe  ^bes, 

day.  He  was  rejoiced Tt  *  recT10n  the  "ext 

good  humour  of  the  mm  elligence,  and  the  cheer  and 
thoughts.  1  c°mpany  now  banished  all  gloomy 

a  letter  Addressed  tThinffrom  rSd?nShH  he*  ^  °n  his  table 
transport,  and  read  thar  hp  i  i ifr^nand  ;  lie  opened  it  with 

at  Havre  after  a  fortunate  passa^  ^mthe^n1  tlad  landed 
noria  was  so  fatigued  ch*  ™  u  °e’  ,  (he  added)  that  Ho- 

bis  presence  “  Paris,  where 

requested  that  Dumdnil  unles?  hi.  ?mi1’ *'  He  therefore 
quired  by  Itanoko  would  mil  !  *la? 'vas  particularly  re- 

«  Havre!  th^1fflldhSj^o,S"b,1  ^  10 

deMo  follow  him,  bA™rmernaUnderh,SCare>  ln 

about  d,ePartr> Wbichwa* 

jonnouhink  [here  is  a  kind  £ 

s&ss  ;r.ri^r#»eri,a^ 

fin?  ca^8atof  d^’Sj 

hand,  and  set  off  for  his  journey.  Sht,°k  Itailoko  *b« 

was  his^m huT sin ployed^Efc  hadV ^  d^  ha,ppy  th<Might« 

»oon  see  Honoria  and Ferdinand  ^mella;>  wfuld  - 
who  would  do  all  in  their  nm  «  bjbad  powerhil  triends,  ' 
Dumont,  Amelias  fa  he/-  C IS*  d,SC0Ver  the  re^  of 
wishes,  for  his  friends  had  m,  ?De  even  surpassed  h<s 
income  of  more  than  fivp  and  tu!  6  ,  iHJ  milster  of  an  annual 
he  was  sure,  was  1 7!' *3  ,ho"sa“d  livr«-  0‘»». 

diese  pleasing  reflections  nd  must  a§am  be  tree!  With 
repose  more  |entle  n  ep  °ven°ok  him>  *nd  never  was 

—he  awoke'hnn.'1  ^ Yo  u°fo r  * 1  e r  w h i ] e  he  was  fast  asleep 

*■  fe- 
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Dumenil’s  departure.  They  took  their  chocolate  together, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  convent,  to  which  the  uncle  of 
Francis  had  already  repaired.  As  soon  as  they  had  reached 
the  house  Itanoko  jumped  off  his  horse,  and  rung  violently 
at  the  bell.  The  door  was  immediately  opened.  He  rushed 
into  the  parlour.  Amelia  was  at  this  time  sitting  by  the  side 
of  the  lady  abbess  working  some  embroidery;  the  abbe  De 
S— —  was  sitting  opposite  to  her  with  the  newspaper  in 
his  hand. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Amelia  !’*  cried  our  hero,  running  up  to  her, 
“  have  I  found  you  ?” 

Ci  Itanoko  !  yes,  he  still  lives !”  she  exclaimed,  and  fainted 
in  his  arms. 

The  lady  abbess  immediately  assisted  in  recovering  her, 
and  happily  succeeded.  The  events  of  this  happy  day  can 
better  be  conceived  than  described.  Filled  with  tender  effu¬ 
sions,  with  mutual  remembrances,  each  word  leading  to  a 
new  thought,  and  the  tongue  at  length  becoming  incapable 
ol  expressing  those  thoughts.  Such  was  their  happiness. 

The  abbess  proposed  their  marriage;  she  wished  them  to 
fix  a  day  for  its  solemnization. 

Amelia  confessed  she  thought  not  of  that  day  without 
pleasure;  but  referred  to  the  uncertainty  in  which  she  was 
respecting  her  parents.  The  feeling  was  too  pure  to  be  op¬ 
posed  by  any  argument;  and,  notwithstanding  the  violence 
it  did  Itanoko’s  affection,  he  yielded  to  it,  rather  with  some 

degree  of  satisfaction.  The  abbe  De  8 - undertook 

to  make  every  enquiry  respecting  Dumont,  and  did  not  seem 
to  doubt  his  success. 

A  servant  now  entered  the  room  with  a  letter  for  Itanoko.. 
He  qpened  it  in  haste.  “  Good  Heaven  he  exclaimed,  a  it 
is  trom  my  dear  triend  Otou.  I  suppose  he  has  bribed  one  of 
the  jailors  to  send  it.  He  read  it  first  over  to  himself,.  then 
said,  “Ah,  Otou!  I  hope  to  see  you  yet  happy.  At  Ame¬ 
lia’s  request  he  communicated 'to  her  the  contents,  which 
were  as  follow : 

“  Dear  Itanoko, 

u  Do  not  think  I  am  completely  wretched,  for  even  in  my 
dungeon  I  have  found  happiness.  Happiness  did  I  sayr 
Good  Heaven  !  it  I  knew  the  man  who  causes  my  confine¬ 
ment,  I  would  on  my  knees  thank  him.  You  will  wonder 
what  makes  me  so  happy — then,  my  dear  Itanoko,  know 
that  amongst  my  visitors  there  was  one  Osmyn,  who  was  very 
kind  to  me.  One  night,  when  alone  with  him,  I  thanked  him 
for  his  attention,  but  heaven  otherwise  rewarded  him  for  it. 
I  happened  to  mention  my  mother’s  name,  when  suddenly 
starting  from  his  seat  he  exclaimed,  “  My  son,  my  long  lost 
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child.  ’  Oh,  Itanoko !  guess  the  sensations  which  this  sceue 
produced.  I  had  found  a  father  who  had  suffered  much  ;  he  1 
had  found  a  son  confined  for  an  unkuown  crime.  Oh,  mr 
dear  friend !  when  I  am  no  more  endeavour  to  console  mr 
poor  old  father.  He  will  entertain  you  with  his  sad  story 
But,  my  dear  friend,  have  you  heard  for  what  I  am  to  suffer  ? 

If  you  have,  pray  impart  the  secret  without  reserve,  and  let 
me  see  you  soon. 

“  I  remain  your  affectionate  friend, 

“  Otourom  OSMTM.* 

Amelia  was  very  much  affected  at  the  letter.  “  I  will  go  * 
bankers  »eT°*  “  an<*  SCe  as  soon  as  *  ^avc  ^een  at 

1  he  clock  struck  five,  and  Itanoko  accordingly  departed. 

The  porter  recollecting  him,  informed  him  that  the  cashier 
was  at  home  in  expectation  of  his  visit.  He  conducted  him 
into  a  front  parlour,  and  went  to  announce  his  arrival.  This 
moment  was  awful  to  his  feelings.  The  porter  returned,  and 
told  itanoko  to  walk  into  the  back  parlour.  He  followed  the 
porter,  and  the  cashier  to  receive  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  Itano-  I 
ko  beheld  him,  he  ran  and  embraced  him. 

"My  friend!  my  child!  my  Itanoko!”  he  uttered,  as  if 
doubting  himself.  ’ 

«  AhT’  said  Itanoko,  “  and  do  I  see  you  again,  my  dear 
Dumont,  my  generous  friend !  And  can  I  yet  repay  you  for 
all  the  sorrows,  all  the  fatigues,  which  you  have  suffered  on 
my  account”  ' 

“Oh,  Itanoko!  what  a  loss  I  have  endured!  To  see.  you' 
now  recalls  all  my  angwishs  What  has  become  of  my  un¬ 
happy  daughter  ?  Why  is  she  not  here  to  complete  our  joy  ’” 

/Itanoko  was  just  going  to  inform  him  of  all  respecting  A- 
meha,  but  prudence  as  iqsiantly  checked  him;  and  he  trem-  > 

bled  when  he  considered  the  sudden  and  violent  emotions  ! 

which  the  intelligence  might  occasion.  Dumont  appeared  to  ■ 
be  extremely  meagre,  and  borne  down  by  infirmities.  Ita- 
noko  therefore  saw  that  some  preparation  was  necessary  to  -  1 
introduce  the  news  which  his  heart  almost  refused  to  con-  { 
ceal.  1 

When  their  mutual  transports  had  somewhat  subsided  Ita-  - 
noko  changed  the  conversation,  as  if  carelessly  to  the  latter 
part  of  his  adventures,  and  then  entered  into  the  matter 
which  immediately  concerned  Otou. 

“Ah,”  said  Dumont,  “speak  not  of  him,  forget  tire  un¬ 
grateful  wretch  who  basely  has  betrayed  me,  anti  given  me 
the  deepest  wound  that  can  be  struck  to  the  heart  of  a  father. 

Alas !  how  did  I  once  love  him !  and  how  has  he  repaid  me 
for  all  my  tenderness;  hut  let  us  name  him  no  more.  The 
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banker  exerted  his  influence  in  my  favour;  yes,  Itanoko,  it 
was  at  my  instance  Otou  was  cast  into  prison.  I  have  no 
longer  a  daughter,  you  have  no  longer  a  mistress.  The  guilt 
of  that  traitor  has  torn  her  away  from  us  both.” 

The  instantaneous  pardon  of  Otou  could  not  have  delight¬ 
ed  Itanoko  more  than  this  discourse.  To  know  his  supposed 
crime  and  his  accuser  was  to  be  sure  of  his  innocence  and  his 
liberty. 

“  Beware,'*  said  he  to  Dumont,  u  that  some  specious  ap» 
pearances  have  not  deceived  you.  When  you  know  Otou 
better  you  will  be  sorry  that  you  suspected  him.*' 

u  Would  to  God/*  replied  he,  “  that  it  were  nothing  but 
suspicion ;  but  I  have  too  many  proofs.**  He  arose,  and 
brought  some  papers  from  his  cabinet.  “Alas!*’  he  conti¬ 
nued,  **■  on  th^t  dread  day,  when  I  thought  you  were  restored 
to  us,  and  when  you  were  a  second  time  torn  away  from  us* 
,1  went  to  a  magistrate  to  obtain  fr<rm  him  assistance  in  or- 
4  der  to  enable  us  to  discover  you.  I  returned  on  board  my 
J&psel,  and  expected  to  have  found  my  daughter  there,  who, 
"M SgT  heart  told  me,  must  need  all  my  consolation.  Alas!  she 
•iWfc  not  to  be  seen.  Conceive  my  inquietude,  my  anguish. 
W4»at  could  I  say  to  a  mother,  full  of  apprehensions?  Ah, 
^||pUt  could  I  say  to  my  own  agonized  heart?  The  night 
passed,  and  no  int  elligence  of  Amelia.  Scarcely  was  it  day, 
when  a  letter  was  brought  to  me  by  a  boat  belonging  to*the 
port.  It  came  from  a  young  man,  a  stranger  to  me,  who 

subscribed  himself  Theodore  De  C - .  Heaven,  alas ! 

has  not  permitted  me  to  repay  his  kindness.  This  is  the 
letter.** 

Itanoko  took  it  and  read  as  follows  : 

“  Sir, 

u  You  are  unknown  to  me,  yet  my  heart  feels  for  you. 
Yesterday  evening.,  as  I  walked  on  shore,  a  young  person, 
whom  I  believe  to  be  your  daughter  having  seen  her  more 
than  once  land  from  your  ship,  and  always  having  seen  your 
sailors  treat  her  with  respect,  was  on  the  point  of  stepping 
into  your  boat.  A  negro  forcibly  prevented  her,  and  carried 
her  away  with  violence.  His  name  is  Otou,  your  daughter  too 
-often  pronounced  the  name  with  indignation  to  permit  me 
ever  to  forget  it.  Humanity  urged  me  to  interpose  in  behalf 
♦of  the  sufferer,  but  prudence  told  me  not  to  oppose  myself  to 
the  brutality  of  these  men;  therefore  to  inlorm  you  of  the 
disaster  was  all  that  remained  in  my  power.  As  this  deed 
kagfevery  appearance  of  a  rape,  the  villain  undoubtedly  fled 
prey  to  the  Spanish  part  of  this  island.  I  therefore 
would  be  most  advisable  for  you  to  hasten  to  the  Spa- 
as  it  is  probable  he  designs  to  sail  from  one  of 
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itanoko.  If, 

them.  Trouble  not  yourself  to  seek  for  m«  ah 
must  be  included  in  this  advice,  $ich  is  «  ^Tsarr"** 

‘  I  am,  &c.  J' 

V.  “  Tiieodoiie  De  C _ * 

That  letter/’  said  Dumont  r 

death;  and  Ihougl,  I  could  scaVel"".  s,  ,hJ  L  YiV,'V,f?’s 
lurmnes  which  grounded  „,c,  / "S ”,  h' ™ 
ministers  ot  justice  what  had  happened  I  ,1£?.  £  tei'the 

and  ran  through  the  Spanish  w?ls,  b«.t*in  va  n  TtVnS 
the  diminution  ot  mv  Kinds  cnrnn»ll»/i  m  ,  1";  At  ,engtn 
There  I  sold  my  vesLland ^  ,Fni,lcc- 
cured  me  the  situation  which  I  have  held  in  this  hn  *  =e  Pro“ 
occupied  in  the  cause  of  my  sorrow  1  ™vL  .  house-  tver 
*  times  extreme  difficulty  to  believe  Otou  alhfUh?  ^°U  i!  felt  at 
cred,,  of  Theodore's  Ler;  bm'doub.  Mir**  "« 
banker  received  letters  from  his  correspondents  at  «5r  n 
go,  requesting  him  to  make  enquiries  concerning  mt‘DOI3,!^ 
possible,  to  remit  to  me  the  written  evidence  gThe  i  n  ,f 
gave  it  me,  and  I  read  in  ir  that  a  n^m  ^  '  i  If  banker 

been  apprehended  for  a  ‘murder;  thaf  the  bilfet  ^Zd’h*** 
found  upon  turn;  that  this  billet  having  an  in  medlt  ^ 
nection  with  the  declarations  made  hv  .£  c  immediate  con- 

had  been  thought  proper  to  remit  it  to  m?S^iP*h#V  /f 
choose  to  prosecute  the  negro.  This  is  thVwm.1  !  hou,M 
hand- writing  of  my  daughter.  18  th* 

“  You  imagine  now,”  said  our  hem  «thW*:  iA 

sacred  testimony of frSship^  y°U  h°W  J?  h**m 
Itanoko  related  what  had  befallen  Oton  a 

K c  s? 

evidence  >”  *  We  to -support  Wontestibi* 

» ■■«-*■*  Y;' 

i..  hi,  itkrou“Ah  I  sr.r4  '******&&£ 

•ssr  - 

Hp  sai<]  he>  “  t0  bring  my  witness."  ‘  .  '  ! 

l^SSWSBSsSf S  1» ; 

Do  not  doubt  it.  Let  me  see  him." 
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«  with  such  courage,  you  could  resist  the  violence  of  a 
surprise  ”  “  Ah!’'  cried  Aiuelia,  “either  you  are  the  cruel 

man  or  vou  have  seen  my  father."  “  Do  you  think  me 
cruel’?’’  answered  Itanoko.  “  I  understand  you,  said  she. 

«  Tie  lives.  Ah  !  flv  with  me  to  his  teet. 

«  ]  have  not  vet  named  you  to  Dumont,”  said  Itanoko. 
They  all  descended  the  antichamher  ‘  Well,  cried  he, 
«aJrpVon  prepared  to  see  my. witness?”  “Yes,  though  it 
Avere  my  daughter !”  “  Can  you  still  think  Otou  criminal : 

“  Ah,  would  to  Heaven  he  were  yet  worthy  of  being  my 

^  Amelia  could  no  longer  withhold  herself.  “  My  father 
do  not  accuse  Otou,  he  is  the  model  of  human f  ^rtues  • 
What  an  interesting  scene  look  place!  ihe  lather  ai  a 
daughter  could  not  he  separated,  yet  the  eyes  of  Amelia 
T.  inr  somethin"'  more.  Dumont  understood  them;  lor 

XSlt  to  him.  “  Ah !  d.  .to.  look  lor  your 

mother,” 'raid  she  to  Amelia,  pressing  her  to  his  bosom. 

u  <hr  eniovs  the  recommence  of  her  virtues  . 

This  sorrowful  information  spread  a  cloud  over  the  gentle 

moment'  but  the  present  happiness,  ever  so  powerful  over 

the  heart  of  a  man,  insensibly  dissipated  the  transient  gloom, 

on(\  iov  took  entire  possession  of  the  heart. 

Amelia  having  satisfied  the  ardent  curiosity  ot  her  father, 

Itanoko  interrupted  them,  in  order  to  recal  Otou  s  situation 

m Their  mind.  Each  minute,”  said  Itanoko,  “  which  now 

nroloims  his  imprisonment,  would  be  a  minute  of  guilt  to 
prolongs  oiw  »  1  ’  .  •  -  „  sai(1  Dumont. 
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v  h  And  of  anguish  to  my  mind,’  said  Dumont. 

The  minister  being  at  Paris,  the  a  jbe  DeS  .  P.,P 


The  minister  being  atrau>,  ^ 

to  Dumont  that  they  should  both  wait  on  him ^ while Ahe  rest 
should  return  with  the  abbess  and  expect  their 
convent  This  benevolent  lady  said  “no!  let  the  young 
people  oro  to  the  convent,  but  it  would  be  better  that  I  shou  Id 
accompany  you  to  the  minister.  It  is  late,  and  probab  y 
vou  mav  be  refused  an  audience ;  but  a  visit,  at  such  a 

hour;  from  a  person  of  my  description  will  itselt  speak  some¬ 
thin^  and  most  likely  open  the  ministers  door  to  us.  They 
ill  thanked  the  lady  for  this  obliging  care.  Dumont  and  the 

Thi  ne  q _ proceeded  with  her  in  her  carriage  to  the 

mtatsSr-s-^ienc^  while  Amelta,  Francis,  and  Itanoko  re- 

“ihe/soon  returned  with  a  mandate  for  Otou'a  release  the 

JeTveTiTabfe,  anTttis°was the  fast  repasTltanoko  had^en- 

°f\Vheen  the  desert  was  placed  and  the  servants  had  with- 
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drawn,  the  abbess  thus  addressed  herself  to  Dumont:— 

«  There  is  no  one  but  myself,  Sir,  who  loses  by  your  pre¬ 
sence.  I  was  the  mother  of  Amelia,  her  only  parent,  but 
you  have  come  to  rob  me  of  my  rights.  I  regret  them  very 
much ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  delightful  office  to  me  to 
have  given  her  to  Itanoko.’' 

“  Command,  madam,"  replied  Dumont,  “  my  daughter 
can  never  prove  her  respect  for  me  more  perfectly  than  m 
obeying  your  pleasure.”  , 

“  Then,”  said  the  abbess,  with  exultation,  “  Itanoko  s  hap¬ 
piness  shall  not  be  delayed."  - 

“  My -friend,”  said  Dumont,  taking  Itanoko’s  hand,  you 
know  my  daughter’s  virtues,1  and  those  are  her  only  por¬ 
tion,  a  poverty  which  I  do  not  lament,  it  is  all  I  can  oner 
you  in  my  alliance.”  t  . 

<<  Ah,”  said  Itanoko,  casting  himself  at  Amelia  s  feet,  fet 

my  dear  Amelia  consent  to  my  happiness  and  I  shall  be 
abundantly  rich.” 

Amelia’s  smile  avowed  her  sentiments. 

“  You,  madam,”  continued  Itanoko  to  the  abbess,  “  have 
deigned  to  take  the  title  of  mother;  confirm  then  my  hap¬ 
piness,  and  consent  to  our  signing  our  marriage  contract  in¬ 
stantly  on  the  arrival  of -Ferdinand.” 

“  I  consent,”  said  the  lady  abbess,  “  on  the  condition  that 
the  nuptials  take  ‘place  i'n  my  house.” 

They  all  thanked  her  wit]}  unfeigned  gratitude. 

The  next  morning  Amelia  and  Itanoko  Hew  to  the  abbe 

De  s _ ,  who  accompanied  them  to  Vincennes.  The 

gates  of  Otou’s  prison  were  opened  to  them,  and  they  soon 
pressed  him  to  their  bosoms.  The  sight  of  Amelia  and  her 
hither  appeared  like  a  dream  to  Otou;  he  could  not  forbear 
to  contemplate  them,  to  assure  himself  by  repeated  embraces 
that  his  senses  did  not  delude  his  heart. 

They  were  in  haste  to  bear  him  from  the  scene  of  his 
suffering,  and  soon  presented  him  to  the  abbess.  Itanoko 
explained  to  him  the  obligations  which  had  been  conferred 

on  him  by  that  lady  and  the  abbe  De  S - •  / 

“  You  have  pitied,"  -said  Otou,  “  an  unfortunate  man. 
May  Heaven  bless  you,  and  as  your  reward  present  you  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  comforting  the  afflicted.” 

Itanoko  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  purchasing  jewels  lor 
Amelia  and  his  friends. 

When  Itanoko  and  Otou  were  alone,  the  latter  enquired 
the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  for  the  excess  of  joy  had 
quite  Sunk  the  cause  till  now.  Itanoko  related  all — he  heard 
him  with  astonishment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  recital  he 
remained  silent  for  some  minutes— then  said  with  a  look  of 
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indignation,  which  almost  arrested  the  blood  of  Itanoko  in 
Vts  course.  “  I  never  thought  myself  liable  to  the  suspicions 
©t  Dumont*”  lie  changed  the  conversation,  and  afterwards 
went  to  tiHte'sorne  repose  without  Itanoko’s  daring  once  more 
to  mention  the  subject. 

Early  the  following  morning  Itanoko  went  into  Otou's 
chamber,  and  was  greatly  surprised  in  not  finding  him  there, 
lie  enquired  ot  the  servants  concerning  him,  when' one  of 
them  told  Itanoko  that  Olou  had  desired  him  to  say  that  he 
tonnd  himself  rather  indisposed,  and  had  gone  out  to  dissi¬ 
pate  his  illness.  ° 

At  that  instant  a  postchaise  drove  lip  to  the  door.  Ita¬ 
noko  looked  out  and  saw  Ferdinand.  He  ran  to  meet  him. 

“  How  is  Monona?* 

J  Better,”  answered  Ferdinand;  t:  her  indisposition  is 
»t,  and  [  am  without  inquietude  as  Dumenil  is  with 
.  Itanoko  then  led  him  to  the  parlour,  and  related  all 
1  passed.  “  But,  iny  dear  Ferdinand,”  added  he, 
you  appear  sorrowful;  hide  nothing  from  me.  What  has 
happened?” 

“  A fllict  not  yourself  with  a  misfortune,”  returned  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  “  which  I  begin  to  regard  with  indifference.  You 
have  known  the  extent  of  my  fortune,  it  is  lost!” 

‘‘  Oh  Heavens  !”  exclaimed  Itanoko,  “  what  do  I  hear  ?” 
That  ver)  banker,  on  whom  1  gave  vou  a  letter  of  cre¬ 
dit,  and  where  you  found  Dumont,  has  failed;  he  bad  all  my 
property  ;  and  the  first  news  that  1  heard  on  landing  was  hi» 
bankruptcy 

“  Does  Uonor‘)3  know  it?” 

“  Y^s,  hut  s.he  cal's  su^h  a  loss  as  money  a  mere  trifle*” 

“  WeJi,”  said  Itanoko,  starting  from  his  seat,  “  let  me  inr 
trod uce  you  io  my  1  fiends.  You  expect  from  me  an  example 
ot  courage,  and  you  shall  have  it.  1  will  not  think  of  your 
loss/’ 

“  Ferdinand  pressed  Itanoko’s  hand.  “  Now,”  said  he, 

*  I  see  that  firmness  which  I  have  so  often  admired.  You 
flatter  my  glory  by  sparing  your  consolations.  You  have 
done  justice  to  my  heart.” 

im  Come,  come,”  said  Itanoko,  iC  you  must  change  your 
dress  to-day  ;  1  am  to  he  made  the  happiest  of  men/ 

“  My  dear  friend,”  replied  Ferdinand,  u  you  shall  le 
•beyed.” 

lie  soon  changed  his  dress  for  the  wedding,  and  Itanoko 
co  no  noted  him  to  the  drawing-room.  None  present  knew 
Ferdinand. 

Madam,  said  Itanoko  to  the  lady  abbess,  u  permit  me 
to  present  this  gentleman  to  you;  his  name  will  he  the  be^ 
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title  I  can  give  him  to  your  friendship.  This,  madam,  is 
Ferdinand."  Instantly  they  all  surrounded  him,  and  though 
ju  the  midst  of  strangers,  Ferdinand  found  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come. 

.  After  dinner  ltanoko  began  to  be  uneasy  that  Otou  did 
not  return,  and  ran  to  whisper  the  abbess  on  the  subject; 
when,  on  a  sudden,  his  eyes  iftere  covered  by  £ome  one  who 
had  stolen  behind  him.  The  whole  company  burst  into 
laughter. 

“  My  dear  ltanoko "  said  the  abbess,  “  I  am  sorry  for 
you;  but  such  is  the  condition  of  our  agreement;  you  must 
name  the  person  who  holds  you  prisoner,  or  there  is  no 
marriage  for  you  this  day." 

“  I  hope,  madam,”  answered  ltanoko,  u  that  Amelia  is  not 
of -a  party  to  the  agreement." 

“  Pardon  me/’  said  she,  “  certainly  so."  “  Then,"  replied 
ltanoko,  “  I  divine  the  matter." 

Amelia  knew  that  his  heart  would  not  deceive  him. 

“  These  are  lady’s  hands  that  cover  my  sight,"  added  Ita- 
noko;  “  and  there  is  but  one  wanted  to  .complete  orilr  feli¬ 
city.  Honoria  is  the  tyrant  that  holds  me  ;  lam  sure  of  it." 

He  was  not  mistaken,  it  was  Honoria;  her  impatience  to 
join  her  husband  had  subdued  her  indisposition,  and  she  had 
proceeded  post  with  Dum£nil. 

“  Ah,  my  dear  Dum^nil "  said  ltanoko,  taking  his  hand, 
u  how  much  we  are  obliged  to  you." 

“  llecompence  him  then,"  said  Dumont,  “  by  loving  him 
as  your  uncle."  - 

“  My  uncle!"  he  exclaimed.  “  You  remember,"  said  Du¬ 
mont,  c*  my  dear  brother,  of  whom  I  often  spoke  to  you 
during  your  childhood.  You  now  see  him." 

“  What  a  happy  event!”  said  ltanoko,  embracing  them 
both. 

A  servant  now  entered  to  inform  ltanoko  that  the  notary 
waited.  The  abbess  desired  him  to  be  shewn  in.  He  en¬ 
tered,  and  placing  the  parchment  on  the  tabl^,  was  going  to 
read. 

“  Come,"  said  ltanoko,  “  these  forms  of  law'  among  friends 
are  disgusting.  Let  us  sign,  we  will  read  it  afterwards." 
ltanoko  took  the  pen,  and  having  executed  the  deed  present¬ 
ed  it  to  Ferdinand.  He  politely  offered  it  to  the  abbess. 

“  Pardon  me!"  exclaimed  ltanoko,  “I  knowr  all  the  re¬ 
spect  which  is  due  to  a  lady,  but  you  must  perniit  me  to  go¬ 
vern  absolutely  for  a  few  minutes.  Having  directed  them  to 
sign,  as  he  thought  proper,  he  took  the  deed  and  said  to 
Amelia,  u  Till  this  day  I  flattered  myself  that  I  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  all  wdiich  could  make  my  Amelia  happy.  I  have 
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no  longer  any  thing  but  my  heart  to  offer  you,  and  that  is 
nol  sufficient.  Pardon  me,  that  I  have  yielded  to  duties 
which  appeared  to  me  yet  more  sacred  than  love.  1  read  as¬ 
tonishment  in  your  eyes,  but  my  conduct  shall  never  he  in¬ 
explicable  to  you.  You  see  before  you  llonoria  and  Ferdi¬ 
nand  ;  there  was  a  tune  in  which  their  benefactions  consti¬ 
tuted  my  glory;  at  present  it  might  become  my  shame. 
They  had  immense  wealth  ;  they  possessed  it  no  longer.  ] 
will  not  become  the  accomplice  of  fortune,  and  (the  insolent 
witness  of  their  indigence)  revel  in  their  property  with  in¬ 
difference.  Ferdinand,  it  I  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  my 
estate  l  have  sold  it  to  you,  and  you  have  just  signed  the 
bargain.  This  is  your  title.  He  then  gave  him  the  d«ed 
which  had  been  just  executed.  He  would  have  retired,  but 
his  friends  detained  him.  Honoria  and  Ferdinand,  taking 
each  of  them  a  hand  of  Ltanoko,  said,  “  We  will  not  accept 
t)f  tins  guilt;  we  have  been  surprised  in  the  execution  of  the 
deed,  and  it  is  null;  we  recal  our  consent.  Ah!  ltanoko, 
have  you  thought  on  Amelia?  Would  you  behold  her 
death 

u  You  dishonour  me, ”  cried  Amelia. 

“Think  not  so  of  me.”  Then  turning  round  to  ltanoko, 
she  proceeded — •“  Never  have  I  loved  you  so  much  before. 
Your  loss,  if  I  must  lose  you,  is  frightful  to  my  heart.  But 
I  am  worthy  of  you.  For  the  world  would  I  not  see  you  act 
otherwise,  though  l  should  never  behold  von  again.” 

“  Charming  example  of  a  sublime  virtue,”  said  Dumenil, 
“  one  of  you  sacrificing  wealth,  the  other  an  ardent  successful 
love  to  his  honour.  Ferdinand,  accept  the  gift  of  ltanoko; 
you  shall  do  it  without  a  blush,  Amelia  give  me  your  hand; 
1  tender  it  to  you,  ltanoko,  and  I  will  add  to  it  my  fortune.” 
“  Good  Heaven,”  exclaimed  Ltanoko,  “  this  felicity  is  too 
much  for  my  heart.”  llonoria  and  Ferdinand  still  defended 
themselves,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  yield.  In  the  in¬ 
terim,  Dumont  had  taken  up  the  deed, and  seemed  to  be  look¬ 
ing  at  it  with  profound  meditation.  At  length  he  waved  his 
hand  for  silence,  and  all  were  attentive.  Why,”  inquired 

he,  “  do  i  see  on  this  deed  the  name  of  De  C- - ?  This 

gentleman  is  not,  however,  the  Theodore  Do  C -  whose 

letter  I  have  shew  n  to  you,  ltanoko.  You  have  told  me  he 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Urban.”  It  is  true,”  answered  ltanoko; 
“  and  you  must  pardon  my  negligence.  I  ought  to  have  pre¬ 
sented  him  here  by  the  name  to  which  he  is  entitled  ;  but  the 
endearing  habit  of  calling  these  iny  driends,  llonoria  and  Fer¬ 
dinand  has  prevailed  over  ceremony.  Honoria  is  the  sister  of 

Theodore  De  C - ,  who  is  no  more  ;  and  her  husband,  when 

he  received  her  hand,  took  the  name  of  De  C — — ,  at  the  r#* 
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quest  of  her  dying  father/'  “  This  gentleman  then,"  said 
Dumont,  “  is  the  Mr.  De  C -  who  lately  remitted  his  pro¬ 

perty  to  Europe."  “  The  same,"  replied  Ferdinand.  Thes« 
Sir/’  rejoined  Dumont,  “  your  lortune  is  entire/’ 

Lettne  effect  of  these  words  be  imagined,  if  it  be  possible. 
“  By  what  happy  chance,"  enquired  Ferdinand,  “  am  I  in¬ 
debted  to  you  for  this  signal  benefaction  ?"  “  You  owe  it 
chiefly  to  gratitude,  though  mistaken  in  its  application,"  said 
Dumont;  “  but  God  judged  my  intention — that  was  pure; 
and,  as  my  reward,  he  has  directed  the  effect  to  the  worthier 
object.  It  is  about  six  months  since  I  entered  into  my  em¬ 
ployment  with  this  hanker.  He  sought  fora  cashier,  and  I 
presented  myself  to  him;  sixty  thousand  francs,  the  sole  re¬ 
mains  of  the  wealth  which  had  been  given  by  the  two  African 
Sovereigns,  became  security  for  me,  and  my  small  fortune  was 
sunk  in  his  capital.  1  entered  on  my  duty,  and  four  months 
passed  without  my  perceiving  any  alteration  in  his  affairs. 
Two  months  since  things  began  to  assume  another  appear¬ 
ance  ;  he  collected  several  sums,  and  which  I  knew  much  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  engagements  he  had  to  fulfil.  One  day  he  caused 
these  to  be  removed  away  from  h^s  bank.  I  imagined  this 
was  to  suit  some  purpose  of  speculation,  and  it  gave  me  no 
uneasiness.  However,  the  first  succeeding  payment  was  made 
by  a  loan;  and,  afterwards,  all  demands  on  his  bank  (which 
has  been  discharged;  were  settled  by  the  same  means  ;  while 
the  returns  have  disappeared,  as  the  former  fund,  without  any 
apparent  employ.  A  cashier  is  not  to  be  imposed  upon  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  I  explained  my  fears  to  the  banker. 
He  amused  me  during  six  months  longer  with  artful  excuses 
but  soon  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  his  unwor 
thy  designs,  and  I  found  myself  reduced  to  the  unhappy  alter-* 
native  of  either  losing  my  small  fortune,  and  suffering  him  to 
deceive  those  who  confided  in  him,  or  of  becoming  his  accu¬ 
ser,  and  perhaps  when  he  did,, yet  be  innocent.  This  latter 
part  was  so  strongly  repugnant  to  rny  feelings,  that  I  chose 
rather  to  sacrifice"  my  little  property.  Fourteen  days  ago  I 
made  up  the  accompts  of  the  payments,  which  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  livres  ;  this  I  carried  to  him,  he 
signed  it,  and  returned  it  tome.  You  know,  said  [,  that  I 
have  but  twelve  hundred  francs  in  the  bank.  I  know  it,  he 
replied  ;  that  is  my  affair.  He  went  out,  and  at  three  the  let 
ters  arrived  ;  among  them  was  one  from  a  celebrated  house 
atNantz,  the  substance  ot-which  was,  that  their  partners  at 
Cape  Francois  had  received  six  millions  of  livres  from  a  genr 

tleman  whose  name  was  De  C - who  was  coming  to 

France  to  reside.  In  the  name  of  De  C  I  recognised 
that  of  the  young  man  who  at  that  time  I  thought  had  ren¬ 
dered  me  an  immense  service,  and  my  first  wish  was  to  sav<a 
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the  fortune  of  my  supposed  benefactor.  After  considerable 
hesitation,  I  resolved  to  withhold  this  letter.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  he  had  turned  some  bills  of  exchange  into  cash; 
and,  in  the  evening,  l  retviarked  by  several  circumstances  that 
he  was  going  to  leave  the  house.  I  resolved  at  midnight  to 
set  oil' for  Nantz,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  courier  that  would 
doubtless  carry  the  news  of  his  bankruptcy.  I  felt,  however, 

anxious  as  l  was  to  save  the  fortune  of  Mr.  De  C - ,  that 

my  own  security,  avid  my  duty  to  t lie  creditors  ot  my  employ¬ 
ers,  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  take  some  previous  steps.  I 
was  about  to  run  to  the  first  Consul,  when  one  of  the  clerks 
of  our  house  came  to  inform  me,  with  the  greatest  alarm,  of 
the  banker’s  flight.  •  My  horses  being  ready,  I  set  off  foe 
Nantz,  and  reached  the  spot  a  couple  of  hours  before  the 
new/s  of  the  bankruptcy  arrived.  You  may  conceive  the  joy 
of  the  house,  which,  had  I  not  saved  them,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  have  stopped  payment.  They  gave  me  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  duly  executed,  that  the  property  of  Mr.  De 

C - was  in  their  hands,  with  a  promise  of  paying  it  to  his 

order.  Here  is  the  deed,  andT  am  proud  to  save  the  fortune 
of  a  worthy  man,  and  of  displaying  the  elevated  feelings  of 
Itanoko.” 

On  this  happy  day  Itanoko  was  united  to  Amelia.  Still 
they  wanted  Otou,  and  at  length  becaihe  apprehensive  ©f  some 
misfortune,  when  a  servant  entered  and  delivered  a  letter  to 
Itanoko.  Eagerly  he  opened  it ;  all  anxiously  watched  his 
looks  ;  he  ran  it  over  first  to  himself,  and  then  read  it  to  his 
friends : — 

My  dear  Itanoko, 

“  I  leave  you.  America  will  see  my  return.  I  shall,  with 
my  father,  see  Bruno  and  our  slaves  ;  they  will  make  me  wel¬ 
come,  and  I  shall  inform  them  of  your  happiness.  You  will 
say,  why  was  I  not  a  witness  of  it  ?  Ah  !  Itanoko,-  this  is  the 
greatest  sorrow  ot  my  lile;  but  nature  condemns  me  to  endure 
it.  What  man  can  support  an  injury  without  taking  ven¬ 
geance;  Dumont  has  suspected  me;  the  death  of  Dumont 
would  delight  mv  vengeance;  but  1  see  the  tears  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter —  your  tears— 1  hear  the  name  of  father,  which  you  at  pre¬ 
sent  lavish  on  me,  and  all  is  sacred  to  me.  No,  never  Itanoko, 
could  1  do  more  for  you,  for  his  daughter,  tor  himself,  than  fly 
from  you.  He  suspected  me ;  yet  he  might  have  done  other¬ 
wise.  *  The  effort  was  not  impossible.  I  thought  I  knew  him 
by  experience ;  and,  while  abandoned  by  him,  without  aid, 
without  counsel,  without  consolation,  I  languished  in  irons, 
which  defence  of  his  daughter  had  laid  upon  me;  nothing 
suggested  to  me  his  ingratitude.  Every  thing  accused  him  ; 
j  alone  justified  him.  Had  he  no  reason  to  justify  me?  yet 
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there  have  existed  men  who  have  received  from  the  right  of 
pronouncing  with  disdain  the  name  of  Otou;  1  received  this 
name  in  my  cradle.  It  was  my  only  property.  I  preserved 
it  pure,  and  he  has  dared  to  stain  it !  Oh,  fury  !  thank  heaven, 
Dumont,  that  it  does  not  at  this  moment  offer  to  you  my 
wrath!  But  what  do  I  say?  Let  the  victory  be  complete;  let 
me  speak  that  terrible  word — that  word  from  which  my  frame 
shrinks.  Oh,  nature  close  your  eyes  while  I  write  itr~ I  par¬ 
don  him  !  it  is  written ;  yes,  it  shall  not  be  effaced.  But, 
ah,  indulge  me  with  a  moment’s  pause.  Adi?u  !  yield  to  no 
inquietude  respecting  me.  Thanks  to  your  beneficence,  I 
have  money.  You  gave  me  two  hundred  louis  d’ors,  and  I 
possess  them  entire.  Vincennes  cost  me  nothing.  I  shall 
be  far  from  you  when  you  receive  my  letter.  I  charge  yon 
make  no  attempt  to  pursue  me;  I  then  should  see  Dumont, 
and  iny  wound  would  bleed  afresh ;  one  day  I  shall  embrace 
you  again.  Ah,  Gods  !  if  I  must  die  without  seeing  you 
more— but  let  us  chase  this  idea;  it  is  terrifying !  I  Know 
you,  and  you  will  wish  once  again  to  receive  the  benedictions 
of  your  negroes.  Yes,  my  friend,  I  know  you  will  visit  your 
countrymen  if  possible,  till  when, 

u  I  remain  yours  affectionately, 

i(  Otou.” 

“  I  feel  that  his  sentence  is  just,”  said  Dumont.  u  I  have 
outraged  innocence,  and  it  is&^frtie  crime.  It  is  mv  duty  to 
pursue  him,  to  fall  at  his  feet,  and  to  obtain  his- pardon.* 

Itanoko  would  not  suffer  Dumont  to  go.  as  he  knew  the  tem* 
per  of  Otou.  “  You  had  better,”  said  he,  let  him  abate  the 
bitterness  of  his  resentment.”  Dumont  was  persuaded,  an 4 
Itanoko  immediately  dispatched  a  letter  to  Bruno,  informing 
him  ot  all  that  had  happened.  He  soon  received  an  answer, 
informing  him  that  Otou  had  already  promised  to  forget  all 
that  had  passed. 

A  lew  years  after  Otou  saw  Dumont ;  the  natural  goodness 
of  his  heart  had  finally  prevailed.  He  felt  that  nature  has 
rights  that  silence  all  others  ;  and  that  the  deed,  which  would 
| have  been  an  injury  under  any  other  circumstance,  was  a 
duty,  taking  its  source,  as  it  did,  in  paternal  affection.  Tha 
interview  was  interesting.  Dumontalready  bending  beneath 
age,  advanced  with  a  trembling  pace,  which  timidity  rendered 
still  more  feeble.  Otou  had  premeditated  to  preserve  the  dig¬ 
nity  ut  a  man  who  pardons  an  outrage  ;  his  first  look  betrayed 
that  design.  lie  had  no  power  to  sustain  a  part  which  opposed 
his  humanity — opposed  his  ancient  friendship.  Tears  rolled 
down  his  checks;  he  opened  his  arms;  he  run;  he  had  not 
^en  resolution  to  embrace  Dumont,  he  fell  at  his  feet. 

lhe  suddea  departure  of  Otou  was  the  last  stroke  of  adver- 


sitv  which  Itanoko  experienced  ;  his  days  have  since  passed 
without  a  cloud.  Ilonoria,  Ferdinand,  Dumenil,  Dumont,  his 
dear  Amelia,  and  he,  have  made  but  one  family — but  one 
heart,  Dumont  thought  it  his  duty,  before  he  laid  himself 
down  in  his  tomb  to  rest,  to  account  (as  he  had  promised)  to 
Siratip  and  Daniel  for  their  benefactions.  The  latter  had 
terminated  his  career  in  a  new  war,  the  sorrowful  fruit  of  his 
ambition.  X(Buthis  uncle  still  sustained,  with  an  arm  almost 
yielding  to  age,  a  sceptre,  honoured  by  his  virtues.  He  sent 
Itanoko  his  fast  farewell,  accompanied  by  treasures  which  the 
pleasure  of  relieving  misfortunes  rendered  dear  to  him. 

Otou  had  prophesied  truly  when  he  said  Itanoko  would 
again  see  his  countrymen  employed  in  his  plantation.  He 
flew  to  pay  them  one  more  visit,  and  to  offer  to  Bruno  the  last 
tribute  of  affection.  It  seemed  that  this  venerable  old  man 
waited  only  for  his  presence  to  sleep  in  peace  in  the  bosom  of 
eternity.  He  gave  him  his  benediction  ;  and,  with  it,  the 
last,  the  greatest  lesson  in  his  power,  the  spectacle  of  a  just 
man’s  death. 

Itanoko  found  his  countrymen  happy.  The  remembrance 
of  slavery  was  entirely  effaced  from  their  minds.  Alternate 
labour,  and  innocent  pleasures,  had  united  them,  and  liberty 
had  unfolded  their  virtues.  They  were  no  longer  wretched 
abandoned  creatures,  but  a  numerous  family  bound  together 
by  the  same  inclination,  the  same  object.  It  was  not  without 
regret  that  Itanoko  saw  himself  compelled  to  dissolve  this 
peaceable  republic ;  but  their  interest  prescribed  the  law  to 
him.  He  had  them  ail  assembled;  gave  them  his  blessing, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  conveyed  safely  back  to  their  country. 
He  then  sold  the  plantation;  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  but  being  deprived  of  negroes,  he  could  obtain  only  a 
small  price  for  it.  He  was  however  satisfied,  as  he  obtained 
that  which  flattered  his  ambition,  the  happiness  of  unfortu¬ 
nate  men. 

Nature,  love,  and  friendship,  soon  called  our  hero  back  to 
Europe;  there,  in  the  bosom  of  the  gentlest  passions,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  without  fear  and  without  regret  to  old  age,  surrounded 
by  his  children,  his  wife,  and  friends. 

Previous  to  his  departure,  Otou  gave  him  a  written  narra¬ 
tive  to  peruse  at  his  leisure.  It  was  the  life  of  Osmyn,  Otou’s 
father,  written  by  himself,  and  who,  as  Itanoko  was  told,  had 
died  a  little  before  his  visit  to  the  plantation. 
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t  was  born  at  Marseilles,  of  an  illustrious  family.  My  mo¬ 
ther  died  in  giving  me  birth ;  my  lather  spent  the  chief  of  his 
timein  my  education.  I  was  a  fine  figure ;  at  eighteen  I  was 
entirely  formed,  and  was  the  inhabitant  of  Marseilles,  that  is 
to  say,  I  was  sufficiently  corrupted.  One  morning,  carelessly 
walking  without  object  or  motive,  1  accidentally  entered  the 
place  where  slaves  were  exposed  to  sale.  A  beautifel  and  ele¬ 
gant  woman  struck  my  sight.  I  entered  into  discourse  with 
her.  She  informed  me  that  she  was  a  Hungarian,  and  her 
name  was  Eliza;  that  she  had  been  basely  taken  away  by  a 
merchant,  and  that  she  now  expected  nothing  but  wretched¬ 
ness.  1  said  to  the  merchant,  what  do  you  sell  this  slave  for  ? 
five  hundred  sequins  was  the  answer.  I  immediately  gave 
the  money,  and  presented  her  to  my  father,  he  appeared  much 
pleased  with  her,  and,  with  his  consent,  I  set  her  down  to  be 
my  wife.  She  lavished  on  me  all  the  tenderness  that  was  pos¬ 
sible.  The  grand  Vizier,  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  had  made  a 
tour  to  France.  Ibrahim  was  deemed  an  exalted  character. 
My  father  received  visits  from  him ;  at  length  the  time  of  his 
departure  arrived ;  and  what  was  my  astonishment  on  finding 
Eliza  had  quitted  me  to  follow  him  !  a  ladder  was  found  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  window,  from  which  she  escaped.  I  entered  my 
father’s  chamber  and  perceived  him  in  tears.  He  put  a  letter 
into  my  hand,  which  was  from  Ibrahim,  bidding  me  not  to  be 
unhappy  at  the  loss  of  Eliza,  as  he  had  jknown  her  for  tome 
years.  I  will  follow  the  villain,  and  tear  my  love  from  his 
arms,  thought  I;  and,  in  order  to  be  less  liable  to  suspicion,  I 
assumed  the  Maliomaian  dress,  and  set  off  for  my  journey. 

A  few  months  after,  I  heard  the  sad  news  of  my  father’s  disso¬ 
lution.  He  died  broken  hearted  through  my  sudden  depar¬ 
ture.  I  soon  arrived  at  Constantinople,  where  1  passed  fof  a 
Turkish  merchant.  In  this  manner  l  procured  admittance  tp 
the  Vizier’s  palace,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  meet  his  presenq&jv 
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*111  wanted  was  to  be  noticed  by  the  domestics,  among  whom] 
there  was  one  that  pleased  me.  I  told  him  my  story ;  he 
promised  to  assist  me,  and  it  was  planned  between  us  that  J 
should  sleep  in  the  wine  cellar,  which  I  did.  He  asked  me  in 
what  manner  I  wished  to  be  revenged.  If  she  consent  not,  { 
replied,  to  go  back  with  me,  her  death  must  pay  for  it.  Very 
well,  he  answered,  to. night  you  may  take  her  out  of  her  bed! 
and  go  with  her  when  you  please.  The  night  came;  1  fob 
lowed  the  negro,  and  after  passing  a  number  of  rooms,  he] 
pointed  to  Eliza's;  but,  when  I  entered,  how  great  was  my 
surprise  on  perceiving  Ibrahim  with  his  sword  drawn.  The 
attendants  left  us.  Why  wait  you?  strike  !  said  I;  he  came 
forward,  threw  his  sword  aside,  embraced  me,  and  called  the 
slaves,  who  conducted  Eliza  in — take  her  from  my  sight,  I, 
cried  !  Stop,  sakl  Ihramin  ;  madam,  continued  he,  addressing! 
himself  to  Eliza,  before  you  stand  two  men,  who  adore  you,' 
Osmyn  has  risked  his  life  to  recover  you;  he  took  you  from 
chains  ;  he  made  his  father's  house  your's.  I  cannot  boastof 
having  done  so  much  for  you.  Then  speak  your  mind  m 
which  of  us  do  you  love  ?  I  obey  your  command,  Sir,  I  esteem 
you  both  ;  but  there  is  one  of  you  I  do  love — that  I  must 
•nlylove;  then,  pointing  to  an  infant  which  was  in  a  wqp* 
man’s  arms,  she  continued,  I  must  love  the  father  of  ni  v  child 
and  then  left  the  room.  I  shook  hands  with  Ibrahim,  an$,  j 
told  him  he  deserved  her. 

I  then  visited  Africa,  and  soon  married.  My  wife  died  ; 
giving  birth  to  Otou.  I  put  the  child  out  to  nurse,  and  seto 
for  another  voyage,  when  I  suffered  much  from  shipwreck.  I 
was  nine  years  before  I  could  return  to  Africa.  I  was  told 
the  nurse  was  dead,  and  110  one  could  tell  me  what  became  of 
my  child.  I  was  then  resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in 
relieving  the  afflicted  ;  and  Heaven  rewarded  me  by  finding  . 
my  son,  though  in  a  prison. 
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